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“he Hotel Astor | Periodical Divigion,»/ 
in- Saturday, November 25, at 12:45 . 
ac- ibject: The Rise of the Fascisti. Library of Congress, 
his Speakers: Countess IRENE DI RoptLant, of | 
ea) the Italy America Society. | aehineton., D. C. 
ere Dr. ArtiiurR Livincston, of the | 
and Foreign Press Service. | 
to Tickets: Members $2.00; Non-members $3.00 | 
a, Checks should be made payable to ROBERT “ 
ae GARDINER; ‘Treas., 8 West 2¥th St.. New York City. | 
ald AMERICA WATCHES HELPLESSLY 
_ T HE crisis in Constantinople contin- reparations policy, would withdraw all the 
ues desperately tense. It is fraught Allied troops and trust the Nationalists to 
with possibilities of tragedy of incalcula- maintain order and to respect their 
-e ble proportions. America —— by pledges. 
qua helpless, watching intently and hoping ¥ , 
mia sana against hope that peace may be What Is the United States Doing? 
s of maintained and the Christian popula- HE United States does next to noth- 
pol- tions saved from slaughter and the ing. If a peaceful solution is found, 
1 il- Turks from the inevitable bloody retalia- this government will deserve none of the 
1ese tion. Washington satisfies itself with credit. If the terrible calamity antici- 
2 on “observing”. pated by many observers becomes a re- 
» be ality, the United States will inevitably be 
and Allies’ Disagreements Give Turks Victory drawn in. If massacres were to follow 
rna- HE Turks, passionately stirred by a the withdrawal of the Allied contingents, 
Cia- resurgent nationalism and_ bitterly it is doubtful if Washington could re- 
nost hostile to the non-Moslem, are insistently ‘S!St the 2 yg demand for action 
ifer- pressing for immediate and complete proses incited by the evangelical forces 
ort- control of the city and the straits. The throughout the country, might sweep 
- im- Allied commanders are steadily forced WY all counsels of conciliation and re- 
is of to yield point after point. They can do ‘‘raint. 
Be nothing else. Downing Street and the American Isolation Non-Existent 
ikers Quai d’Orsay reach no agreement. The MERIC ee eee : 
ceau, peace conference at Lausanne is post- MERICAN isolation is a myth. The 
ulton poned until next Monday and may not . United States cannot dissociate her- 
thau, meet then. The British insist that prior self from a European question like the 
ames to the formal conference with the Turk- ear East. It touches too deeply many 
) and ish representatives the Allies agree upon °! the most cherished interests of mil- 
that a program. This the French insist is lions of our citizens, rhe difficulty of 
ssion wnnenanenas edt anasivetin the United States playing a successful 
rious The British and French positions are role as mediator, or the even more mod- 
diametrically reversed from what they °* role o. offering its good offices, has 
were when the question of prior agree- been made much more difficult, if not 
ment was raised in connection with the °Peless, by the announcement of a pol- 
5 Vol. conference with the Russians at Genoa. icy of oe Fr Prager ead aaa 
Hletin 3ut now, as at Genoa, the real reason ple gh esse ee g SF ve lant a 
styles for this divergence of policy is not pub- Washit . y tie "4 full” — Fe 
d, 35 licly avowed. Bonar Law is committed "* ceihitite Seach tecls Cor lng te 7 “a 
stage to maintaining, at least for the present, *P0S!D! “% i Sea ae 
British forces in Constantinople and on OC” result. It prevents effectively this 
the Bosphorus. Poincaré, probably be- %°Vernment having an hin ssarge-notged for 
a" cause of a secret agreement with Musta- constructive helpfulness before the crisis 
City pha Kemal, and possibly also to bring ?°comes insoluble. 














pressure on Britain to support the French 
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Reparation “Progress” 


HE Reparation Commission has re- 

turned to Paris from Berlin. Weeks 
of debate in the German capital about 
reparations have brought no concrete re- 
sults. Instead, almost all of the discus- 
sion centered about a quite different 
problem,—the stabilization of the mark 
which last week declined to more than 
9000 to the dollar. The foreign economic 
experts invited by the German govern- 
ment to make a study of this situation 
agreed that the stabilization of the mark 
was dependent upon at least three 
things: (1) the fixing of the indemnity 
within German’s evident capacity to pay 
and the granting of a moratorium for a 
period of a few years; (2) drastic re- 
forms in the German fiscal system; 
(3) an international loan to Germany. 
The only helpful sign is the gradual 
realization in France that progress can 
be made only along these lines. 

It is too early to tell what effect the fall 
of Chancellor Wirth, November 14, will 
have on the German government’s ability 
to enforce essential internal reforms. 


The Fifth Pan-American Conference 


HE calling of the Fifth Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference at Santiago next 
March offers an opportunity for this 
country to face squarely our relations 
with Latin America and to work out a 


program of friendship with an interna- 
tional machinery adequate not only for 
settling disputes but for working posi- 
tively toward a closer cooperation of the 


twenty-one American countries. The 
Santiago Conference should face as im- 
portant and delicate questions in connec- 
tion with our relations with the South as 
we did at Washington concerning our 
relations with the Orient. There is dan- 
ger, however, that without a campaign 
of education through the press of the 
United States the Conference may dodge 
these larger issues and confine itself to 
routine matters. 


Open to F. P. A. Members 


EMBERS of the F. P. A. will be ad- 

mitted gratis to the Lecturers’ Con- 
ference on Public Opinion and World 
Peace,* at which President Harding, M. 
Clemenceau, representative men and 
women from the chief countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and prominent Americans 
will speak. The dates are December 7, 
8 and 9; the place, Memorial Continen- 
tal Hall, Washington, D.C. Detailed in- 
formation as to program and ticket of 
admission can be had by addressing at 
Swarthmore, Pa., Mr. Paul M. Pearson, 
President of the International Lyceum 
and Chatauqua Association, under whose 
auspices the Conference is held. 


“See Bullet'n, Vol. I., No. 52, November 10, 1922. 
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America’s Responsibility 
October 21, 1922. 

. . . Part of the responsibility for this situa- 
tion [today in the Near East] is due to our own 
lack of a definite foreign policy at Washington 
which in turn is due to the fact that the Ameri- 
can people themselves have no well defined ideas 
on foreign policies, and therefore the State De- 
partment has been content to do nothing in the 
Near East, thinking that this would be acceptable 
to the American people. , The situation 
has become increasingly difficult and the need 
of urgent action in connection with the final 
settlement is increasingly apparent. When | 
speak of American inaction, I am not asking 
for America to take sides but simply for us to 
enter the final conference for the purpose of, 
first, protecting all American rights, and second, 
for the purpose of doing everything in our power 
to see that the eventual settlement is a just one 
for all concerned. I feel that the attitude of 
our State Department toward the Government 
of Greece during the past two years is a crimina! 
matter and that the American people have a right 
to know to what extent the attitude of the State 
Department has been responsible for what has 
happened. In declining to recognize the right 
of a free people to choose men they wished to 
govern them and the form of government they 
desired, we have interfered in affairs of the Near 
East with a ghastly result. If we had had a 
minister at Athens he would undoubtedly have 
been able to have done much for the peaceful 
solution of the Near Eastern question, but we 
first basely deserted Armenia after we had gone 
on record in her favor and then by our non- 
recognition of Greece assisted in creating a situ- 
ation which made a peaceful settlement of the 
Asia Minor matter impossible. 

Another matter on which I believe American 
sentiment should be clearly defined is our re- 
sponsibility toward Greece in connection with 
the so-called Three-Power loan of 1918. In this 
matter, we have not only refused to pay the bal- 
ance due under the loan agreement, but what is 
worse, we have held Greece to a clause of the 
agreement which provides that she shal] not 
pledge security for further exterior loan until 
the so-called Three-Power loan has been liq- 
uidated. In other words, we have held the Greek 
security while we have only advanced a third 
of the money for which the security was given. 
It is my personal belief that this loan agreement 
is a valid contract and that the United States is 
morally and legally bound to recognize it as such. 
If, on the other hand, the State Department can 
show that it is not either a legal or mora! obli- 
gation, they should reach some agreement with 
Greece on the subject. The great problem which 
confronts Greece today is that of constructive 
relief which will enable them to place as rapidly 
as possible the hundreds of thousands of refugees 
pouring into the country into gainful occupa- 
tions turning them from a liability into an asset. 
This means that houses have got to be con- 
structed in regions where there is any unculti- 
vated land and that each family must be furnish- 
ed with tools, furniture, animals and the other 
things necessary to start life over again. In ad- 
dition to this new industries will have to be 
started to take care of that portion of the refu- 
gees that cannot be settled upon the land. Pub- 
lic works will have to be carried on to give em- 
ployment to demobilized soldiers and, in general, 
a complete constructive plan on broad lines wil! 
have to be worked out. . . One of the first things 
that will have to be done will be to clear up the 
unfortunate situation created by the present 
status of the American loan to Greece. ‘ 


B. P. SALMON. 


[Former President of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Greece. ] 
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